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EUROPE TACKLES THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 





T HE European Commission and the Council of 
the League of Nations adjourned on May 22 
and 23 respectively, in an atmosphere of hope and 
conciliation which offered a marked contrast to the 
dark prophecies that had ushered them in a week 
earlier. The fear that M. Briand’s defeat in the 
French presidential election might be followed by 
his withdrawal from the Quai d’Orsay and the 
councils at Geneva doubtless served as a sobering 
influence. A greater impetus to harmony, how- 
ever, Was given by the realization that the eco- 
nomic depression, which was unanimously diag- 
nosed as Europe’s most serious ailment, could be 
alleviated only by some form of cooperation. 


So completely did the economic issue dominate 
the scene at Geneva that the sessions of the Euro- 
pean Commission overshadowed those of the 
Council in importance.* The Council’s unanimous 
selection of Mr. Henderson, British Secretary for 
loreign Affairs, as president of the Disarmament 
Conference, scheduled to meet in Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1932, settled a point which had been’ ex+ 
pected to raise considerable controversy. At the 
request of Germany, the Council postponed ex- 

mination of Poland’s report on the treatment of 
ne German minority in Upper Silesia during the 
elections of 1930 until September, to permit of 
further study. The status of Polish nationals in 
the Free City of Danzig was referred to the World 
Court for an advisory opinion. The charter of 
an International Mortgage Bank to be established 
in Geneva under the auspices of the League of 
Ni tions was approved by the Council on May 21. 
rhe Council adopted a plan for extending techni- 
cal advice and cooperation to the Nanking gov- 
ernment in its program of reconstruction. Finally, 
the Council decided to send a commission to Li- 
beria to suggest methods for the social, sanitary 
and financial rehabilitation of that country. 


a Barometer Rises in Geneva,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, 
». 29, May 22, 1931. 


Litvinov’s “Non-Aggression”’ Proposal 

The outstanding development in the European 
Commission was the rapprochement effected be- 
tween the Soviet Union and other European 
states, notably France, as a result of M. Litvinov’s 
unusually conciliatory speech, in which he out- 
lined his project for an “economic non-aggres- 
sion” pact.* M. Litvinov’s proposal has been 
hailed as opening a new era in the relations of 
the Soviet government with the capitalistic world. 
Reduced to its essential terms, however, it may be 
regarded as a move to prevent concerted restric- 
tive measures against Soviet exports, as well as 
an attempt to win the confidence of European 
states which are interested in the Soviet market. 
Recent reports of Franco-Soviet negotiations for 
the renewal of friendly commercial relations 
would indicate that the Soviet Union is seeking 
to strengthen its economic position in Europe, 
conceivably as a measure of retaliation against 
the United States. 

The European Commission, while expressing 
sympathy for M. Litvinov’s proposal, did not ac- 
cede to his request for its immediate acceptance, 
but referred it for further study to a co-ordinat- 
ing economic committee, along with other projects 
for the solution of Europe’s economic problems. 
The Soviet Union will be represented on this com- 
mittee, which is to meet in Geneva on July 6, as 
well as on other committees set up by the Euro- 
pean Commission, and will in this manner par- 
ticipate in discussions on such subjects as the dis- 
posal of the wheat surplus, the organization of 
cartels, methods to stimulate credits, and the de- 
velopment of public works. The degree of coop- 
eration which capitalism and communism suc- 
ceed in reaching in these committees will serve 
as a test of their capacity for “peaceful co-exis- 
tence,” as envisaged in M. Litvinov’s speech. 


The Failure of the London Wheat Conference 


The achievements of the European Commission 
contrast favorably with the failure of the confer- 
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ence of eleven wheat-exporting states which 
closed in London on May 23 after a week of futile 
discussion and mutual recrimination. The only 
concrete plan presented at the conference was 
that sponsored by Poland. This plan proposed the 
organization of an international wheat commis- 
sion, the establishment of a fixed export quota for 
wheat and flour for 1931-1932—the initial quota 
for each nation to be set by the conference—and 
a sliding quota system based on the price of 
wheat. A somewhat similar, although less de- 
tailed, plan was introduced by Australia, which 
likewise advocated control of wheat sales by an 
international body. 


The United States came to the conference op- 
posed to any international agreement regarding 
wheat or to the establishment of an international 
wheat pool. Mr. McKelvie, chairman of the 
American delegation, assured the conference that 
the United States did not intend to dump any por- 
tion of its holdings of grain, but would seek to 
market them in an orderly manner. He recom- 
mended voluntary cooperation among exporting 
countries for the restriction of wheat acreage as 
the only solution of the problem—a policy which, 
he stated, had been urged by the Federal Farm 
Board on American farmers. His proposal met 
with the utmost skepticism, especially in view of 
the failure of the Federal Farm Board to make 
any appreciable headway in restricting American 
wheat production. 


The Soviet delegation, headed by M. Lubimov, 
rejected the American proposal, asserting that in- 
creased production in the Soviet Union was need- 
ed to satisfy the growing internal demand as well 
as to pay for imports of machinery and manufac- 
tured goods. M. Lubimov pointed out that the 
Soviet Union was in a position to produce wheat 
cheaply on mechanized state and collective farms, 
and emphasized the benefits derived by consumers 
and stock-raisers from cheap wheat. He agreed 
in principle with the Polish proposal for a quota 
system, while opposing any attempt to fix prices, 
but insisted that the Soviet quota should be de- 
termined on the basis of Russia’s pre-war exports, 
which were double the quantity exported by the 
Soviet government in 1930. This demand was 
not acceptable to the overseas countries and the 
Danubian states, which had increased their pro- 
duction during the past decade as a result of the 
Soviet Union’s disappearance from the world 
market. The only result achieved by the confer- 
ence was the establishment of a committee which 
is charged with the task of creating a clearing- 
house of information on wheat production and 
exports. Following the breakdown of the confer- 
ence, the Polish delegation declared that Poland 
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and the Danubian countries would give serious 
consideration to the French plan for preferential 
agreements between the industrial and agricul- 
tural states of Europe. It remains to be seen 
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whether the wheat committee appointed by the 
European Commission will succeed in framing a 
preferential system acceptable to both groups of VoL. 
states without antagonizing the overseas wheat- —_ 
exporting countries. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN LG 











War Policy in Peace Time 


The recent Army Air Corps maneuvers 
brought together a fleet of 672 fighting planes, 
which is said to be the largest air force ever as- 
sembled by any nation in time of peace. Begin: 
ning at Dayton, Ohio, on May 18—International 
Good Will Day—mock attacks were made on Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 
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A number of protests were made against the 
air maneuvers for domestic reasons. Their mili- 
tary value was questioned, the cost (estimated at 
something over $3,000,000) was criticized, and 
the concentration over large centers of popula- 
tion was termed “dangerous” and “unnecessary.” 
The project, it is charged, was designed primarily 
for its publicity value in emphasizing the needs 
of the Army Air Corps. 















































The international effect, however, may prove 
even more serious. Coming within two weeks of 
President Hoover’s speech before the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce urging reduction in 
armament, the assembling of this “greatest mili- 
tary air force in the world” can hardly avoid 
causing comment abroad. The claim that the 
United States is not vitally concerned with the 
question of land armaments because its army has 
already been reduced to a minimum is hardly 
borne out by the concentration of an army al! 
force costing $35,000,000 a year. 


Similar objections have been raised against the 
public hearings being conducted by the War Poli- 
cies Commission, which has been meeting 1 
Washington under authority of a joint Congres 
sional resolution to consider plans for mobilizing 
the resources of the country in the event of war. 
Testimony of army officers and others urging the 
creation of a council on national defense in peace 
time and conscription of all man power and ma- 
terials in war has been cabled abroad, and has 
been given a prominent place in the news from 
America. The impression created is that the 
United States is more concerned in preparing fo! 
war than in preserving peace. 
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